THE REMINISCENCES OF CARL SCHURZ
not controlled by machine power, many persons impatient at
anything that threatens to interfere with the despatch of busi-
ness as proposed hy the committees; and so it was at Chicago.
No sooner had Mr. Giddings stopped speaking, than the tumult
of voices hurst forth again with a stormy clamor for an imme-
diate vote, and, carried away hy the whirlwind, the Convention,
heedlessly it may well he supposed, rejected the amendment.
Then Mr. Giddings, a look of distress upon his face, his white
head towering ahove the crowd, slowly made his way toward
the door of the hall. Suddenly from among the New York
delegation a young man of strikingly heautiful features leaped
upon a chair and demanded to he heard. The same noisy dem-
onstration of impatience greeted him, hut he would not yield.
" Gentlemen!" he said in a tone of calm determination, " this
is a convention of free speech, and I have been given the floor.
I have but a few words to say to you, but I shall say them, if I
stand here until to-morrow morning!" Another tumultuous
protest of impatience, but he firmly held his ground. At last
the clamor yielded to his courage, and silence fell upon the
great assembly. Then his musical voice rang out like a trumpet
call. Was this, he said, the party of freedom met on the border
of the free prairies to advance the cause of liberty and human
rights? And would the representatives of that party dare to
reject the doctrine of the Declaration of Independence affirm-
ing the equality of men's rights? After a few such sentences
of almost defiant appeal, he renewed, in a parliamentary form,
the amendment moved by Mr. Giddings, and with an over-
whelming shout of enthusiasm the convention adopted it.

When the young orator sat down his name passed from
mouth to mouth. It was George William Curtis. I had never
seen him before. After the adjournment of that session I went
to him to thank him for what he had done. He was then in the]r of defeat in the doubt-
